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FRIENDSHIP. 


Frrenpsuir is a plant of growth so rare that 
1 have not unfrequently been tempted to al- 
most doubt its existence. Perhaps no word is 
in more general use among mankind, nor any 
emotion of the heart so little felt or less un- 
derstood. We hear it daily profaned by lips 
which utter the word with apparent sincerity, 
but we shall find upon a nearer view that the 
hearts of those who use it so frequently are 
strangers to this generous feeling—and that 
they use the expression through interested 
motives, or without attaching to it any mean- 
ing whatever. A merchant calls that man his 


friend who may enhance his trade—increase |. 


‘his consignments and recommend his house to 
other commercial establishments abroad :— 
The libertine’s friend is he who administers to 
his sensual gratifications and fills to the brim 
the poisonous chalice of intoxicating pleasure. 
The man who puts in his vote for a membes 
of Congress is cordially noticed by the candi- 
date for office warmly taken by the hand and 
loaded with protestations of regard and friend- 
ship ; while, flattered by the condescension 
of the great man, he sees not, or will not be- 
lieve, that this same friend of his, will, at some 
future day, pass him with coldness—and con- 
tempt, when his elevation to office and digni- 
ty shall no longer render necessary the servi- 
ces of the citizen. 

Suchare a few examples of the manner in 
which the word friendship is prostituted 
among men. That effection which bears such 
affinity to the divine essence—that noblest 
feeling of the heart—that sublimest ele vation 
of the soul, is thus profaned by the pretensions 
of men whose hearts were never formed to 
know the sympathetic concord of mutual at- 
tachment. 

Friendship is too tender a flower to blos- 
som in the icy regions of insensibility or to 
germinate in a breast where niggard tnterest 
holds despotic Sway :—it can bloom in those 
hearts alone where feeling, taste and sensi- 
bility yet remain in pristine loveliness unaf- 
fected by the seducing allurements of the 
world—or warped by the vertic sun of aspir- 
ng ambition. 

tis not an essentia! requisife in the union 
of two such hearts that the views and pursuits 
in life of each should be directed towards one 
and the same point: so far from such being 
necessary, it is oftener the case that friend- 
ship’s more durable-—more lasting and sincere 
are formed between those whose walks in life 


rather tend to ite goals; in such cases 
there is left no groundwork for jealously and 
envy to rest upon, those two great disturbers 
tothe harmony of sympathic besoms—as there 
is then left no competition or rivalship—no 
cause of fear that one may exceed the other 
in his attainments and reach the summit of 
excellence or renown while bis less fortunate 
companion toils in the same path far behind 
him. It is necessary only that each should 

a heart fraught with generous emo- 
tions—that the mind of either be raised to 
an elevation above the sordid, mercenary lev- 
el of common understandings—of a wide ex- 
pansion of intellect—not annowed by preju- 
dice—nor liable to put false constructions up- 
on the innocent actions of each other. 

Such are the minds fitted to enjoy one of 
the supremest felicities of life, such are the 
hearts which kindly associating lessen the ca- 
lamities of each other !—Grief, as it is insep- 
arable from this stage of being, may a while 
disturb the tranquility of their bosoms—bat 
they can never be entirely oppressed—or 
long afflicted, while their hearts, guarded by 
the adamantine barrier of friendship, shall op- 
pose the shafts of melancholy care, and blunt 
the venermous barb of chill adversity. 

That man may indeed be accounted hap 
who shall possess one sincere friend: if suc 
a man be met with, think that you have gain- 
ed a treasure which it is the lot of very few 
to enjoy—C ongratulate | oa aoe upon sonoble 
an acquisition, for your felicity in life can never 
be totally destroyed while such a man feels 
an interest in your happiness. ‘Though 
wealth, honors—every other possession in life 
be severed trom you—yet if you can call such 
a man your friend you are still more wealthy 
—ainuch more to be envied, then if all the 
treasures of the earth were heaped into your 
coffers. 

Others, who, in your hours of présperity 
may have assumed the garb of friendship— 
and ofien professed themselves, in their aflect- 
ed warmth of attachment ready to lay their 
treasures at your feet, may forget you when 
they fancy themselves liable to be called up- 
on for a proof of their sincerity, and heedless 
of their former vows of regard, take every 
opportunity to avoid a man whom once they 
might have felt themselves honored to have 
been noticed by. Those circles of fashiona- 
ble life in which you formerly had, moved— 


and which ever widened at your approach to | 


embrace and welcome a man whom all were 
sedulous to please, may contract in the hour 
igo adversity—lessen their expansion — 


shut you out entirely. Atsuch atime | you cau bear it. 


when the heart of sensibility is ready to sink 
beneath the accumulating weight of poverty 
and neglect—at such a time the lamp which 
true Friendship holds out to guide your steps 
over the dark and thorny passage of adver- 
sity, shines with increased brightness,—the 
godlike heart of a real friend is then widely 
opened—and from that sacred repository ot 
feeling blazes forth the holy stream of copso- 
lation, to the mental wounds of the unfortu- 
nate—to work away all sense of the injustice 
of affected friends and destroy the kneenness 
of regret, that you might fee! from a compar- 
ison of yoor present fortunes with your for 

mer opulence. 

How few, how very few are those who can 
boast such happiness as to call such a heart 
their own! how many thousands pass away 
the few short years allotted to man and never 
once in their whole we ilgrimage through 
life meet such a map aed . aM P. r 


From the Lancaster Journal. 


RECEIPT TO MAKE A GENTLEMAN. 


1. Gera pyramidal hat, about 18 inches 
high—black if possible. If you can’t get a 
good black, then substitute a white one, about 
the size of a Dutch oven. 

2. Apretty thick covering of hair, on the 
head that contains about as much brains as 
would physic a swallow; the ringlets must 
hang gracefully over the empty forehead, and 
afew curls adorn the hinder part of the 
sconce. 

3. Ashirt, if you can afford it. But if you 
can’t, then a shirt-ee, with pretty broad ruf- 
fles. The ruffle must be in fine plaits, about 
four inches down, taking the chin for the place 
of beginning. 

1. A waistcoat pointed at the bottom, so as 
to recembie as nearly as possible the spout ot 


a pitcher; the back of the waitcoat must be 
handsomely perforated with holes, through 
which must be drawn a string, with which the 
waistcoat must be tightly laced, so as to make 
the body resemble as nearly as possible a half 
pint decanter turned upside down, or a sugar 
loaf on its end. This waistcoat, mark ye, 
must have nothing more than an apology fora 
collar, stuck rownd the upper edge, like the 
rimb of a Dutch oven. 
5. A white cravat, pretty well starch 

round a piece of yasteboard, adapted to the 
shape of the neck and clin, tied as tight as 


The pasteboard stitlening 












may be dispensed with, if you can afford to purchase 
a patent pad—or poultice as some call it. 

6. A pair of Cossac pantaloons, with eight cords 
on each leg, wide enough to hold three bushels of po- 
tatoes, shaped like a butter churn turned upside 
down, about a foot shorter than your legs, with a 
broad hem below. Take care to have them as inde- 
cently narrow about the hips as your modesly will 
permit. 

7. Apair of Boot-ees, about eighteen inches long, 
right and left, and very tight about the ankles. If you 
can trespass so much on your finances, you may wear 
stockings, which is very seldom done. 

8. A blue coat, the waist buttons as near the 
shoulders as you can conveniently have them, pretty 
long, and a litile bit of velvet round the neck, as an 
apology fora cape. The coat must fit very tight.— 
The best way to be sure of this is to have it made so 
small that nobody would think it your own.— 
This coat, however, may be dispensed with, provid- 
ed you have a little great coat, commonly called a 
frock-ee—blue or light brown, made like a surtout, 
but so short that when the wind blows it may show 
your hips to advantage. 

9. Have anelegant watch chain, and at the end 
of it a great number of watch seals, about one pound 
in weight—no matter whether you have a watch or 
not. Should you happen to be asked in company— 
“what o’clock is it ?”” you can readily answer—™ pon 
honer ma’am, miss, or sir, (as the case may be) I am 
the most negligent creature in the world—do you 
know I hav’nt wound up my watch for the last two 

weeks?” If youhaveno watch, you know the cream 
of the joke will be in the truéh of your reply, 

10. Lastly—have a very large walking stick—the 
half of a brush handle, loaded with led, will do very 
well, In walking the streets, the stick must be lift- 
ed perpendicularly, and in like manner set down.— 
Wear white gloves by all means. Strut about as of- 
ten as will suit your convenience, and generally alone 
in order to shew your shape to most advantage.— 
When you are in male company, always preface your 
discourse with “by G—d, sir; and when you are 
in company with the ladies, never say any thing with- 
out the introductory cause—*’pon honor ma’am, or 
miss, (as the case may be.) By carefully observing 
these directions you will most assuredly be the “pink 
of the fashion,” and as complete a gentleman as the 
generality of those whom the communlty of good na- 
(ured people bas honored with that courteous appel- 


lation, and quite as great as BEAU JACKEY. 


FOR THE WEEKLY MAGAZINE, 
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Yam conscious that I enter on the consideration 
ei my present subject with very unequal powers, and 
that some may choose to take offence at the manner 
- in which | shal] treat upon it. If 1 confine myself to 
plain matter of fact, and manifest a strict and inva- 
riable regard to truth, no one has a right to be offend- 
ed although I should be impudent enough to deviate 
from the common course, and cal] things by their 
right names. * 

} have with regret heard it observed of late by some 
who in other matters betray no want of judgment, 
t for the cniightening of the understanding, and 
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improvement of the heart, the theatre is in many re- 
spects as useful as the House of God. ‘That there 
we may learn as good morality, that virtue is there 
invariably rewarded and vice punished. 

I know there are some plays, which are seldom 
brought forward, and which if justly and accurately 
performed might have this gratifying effect, and that 
there are others which amidst much which is worse 
than useless contain good lessons of morality. Yet 
if we are unwilling to receive our religious instruction 
from the pulpit, through the medium of a preachéf of 
a doubtful character, why should we patiently sit at 
the theatre, and receive lessons of morality from those 
whose characters are too well known to admit of a 
single doubt concerning them ? 

For my part I cannot conceive bow a place fre- 
quented with ardor by characters of every hue, and 
where abandoned females of the town, and those who 
associate with them often yell in the cracked voice 
of vulgar depravity their approbation of language and 
allusions, at which modesty drops her head and hides 
her crimsoned cheek,can be recommended as a source 
of moral and tseful amusement. 

It is a fact, that there are many parents, and 
among them some by no means remarkable for rigidity 
of principle, who dare not suffer their children to fre- 
quent the theatre, from a well-founded apprehension 
of their learning something there very different from 
precepts of morality. 

When we hear an empty, brawling coxcomb, an- 
nouncing, (and with the voice of a stentor that none 
may lose the precious information,) what may hap- 
pen nine months hence ;—when, as in the opera of 
the Slave, we behold an expression, harmless and in- 
nocent in itself, smirked and leered into indecency, 
until pit, green boxes and gallery begin their ap- 
plauding shout and clamor, and the young and inno- 
cent female, agitated with shame and terror, dares 
hardly raise her head, for fear of what may come 
next, what opinion does a reflecting mind form of the 
morality of the theatre and the respectability of the 
actors ? 

I will not deny that in some instances, the mind of 
a person who attends the theatre may receive good 
impressions. The best, however, that he can receive 
is one of contempt and disgust. What better sen- 
sation can it excite in the bosom of a person of taste 
and discernment, to find a whole audience in raptures 
at the representation of drunkenness on the stage, 
when although the actor may be accurate in his per- 
sonation, all his skill in this particular line of acting 
may be accounted for on the principle of the old ad- 
age of “practice makes perfect.” 

In the course of the same evening we may hear the 
actor, blaspheminy with most admirable grace and 
spirit, the name of his Creator—afterwards with 
bended knees, and awful mimicry lifting up his voice 
and eyes in devout and humble aspirations—soon, 
such is the agreeable diversity of his powers, launch- 
ing out into immodest and disgraceful speech and ac- 
tions, and perhaps closing his “‘eventful hour” in all 
the solemn mockery of sentiment. 

I know I may be charged with possessing a portion 
of that spirit which led our ancestors to affix the seal 
of infamy, both by legal decision, and general opin- 
ion, to theatrical representations. It is fashionable 
in this enlightened age to view those who have pass- 
ed away before us, as thinking and acting under the 


- 





influence of bigotry and superstition. Did our owa 
times produce wiser or better men, this opinion might 


be maintained with some shadow of plausibility.—/ 
They indeed might not have possessed that pure, cor- 
rect and refined taste, which we hear so much about _ 


now-a-days, and whicl:, whatever may be said to the 
contrary, has ever gone hand in hand with national 
corruption and decay, but they had that which avails 
more in the end, firmness of mind and purity of 
heart. 
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Mr. Editor, 

1 wisn to make myself known through the medi- 
um of yourpaper. You must know, sir, that I have 
received a natural gift which very few people in this 
lower world can boast of, viz. I ama‘“‘nafural bone 
setter.” If the world only knew the abilities of 
which I am possessed, by nature, it would be impos- 
sible for the most fertile imagination to conccive the 
advan that would result to mankind, or at least 
to that part of the human family that might be so un- 
fortunate as to fracture or dislocate a limb in conse- 
quence ofa slip upon the ice in the course of the en- 
suing winter. 

In order ta convince you that I can set bones, by 
inspiration better than any man who has attended re- 
gularly to the study of surgery, it will be only neces- 
sary to relate one or two cases—and, the first is that 
of a young lady who had the misfortune to dislocate 
some of the bones in her foot, about a year ago—she 
had applied to several surgeons, who are called by 
dbe world eminent, but found they could do nothing 
with her—but when she made application to me, 
| assure you that! set 16 bones in her foot and she 
was able to walk next day as well as ever. 

The next case happened to myself. I slipped 
down upon the ice and broke both my knee pans, 
and when I got up again found they were split across 
the middie and one part of the bone had been drawn 
up six inches above the knee while the other had des- 
cended nine iuches below it. I brought these bones 
in contract and mended both my kness so quick, 
that I was able to walk next day as well as ever,— 
It is a pity that one possessed of such miraculous 
powers should remain in obscurity. It is not for my 
own profit that I speak but for the good of mankind. 
If you know of any one who has dislocated a limb 
and cannot get it putin place by any one else, please 
send them to me. 


N. B. 1 likewise distill cordial—blow glass— | 


manufacture glue—make portable soup and teach the 
broad sword. Please insert the above and’ oblige 
your friend. CALEB QUOTEM. 


We have often heard of natural fools, and see them 
every day, but ever jheard of a nalural bone setter 
before. 

= 


The three professions have the greatest encourage- 
ment from the operations of fear. A man fears the 
devil, and therefore bribes the parson ; he fears death 
and therefore fees the physician ; and fearing the loss 
of his property, gives one half to the lawyer to pre- 
serve the other half, and this last project almost is- 
variably ends in the loss of all. 
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THEATRICAL. 


BOSTON THEATRE. 
FRIDAY EVENING, NOVEMBER 13, 
Othelo, Moore of Venice. 


Othello—Mr. Cooren. The genius of Mr. Cooper, 
sparkled bi evening in all its transcendent lustre. 
He personated the jealous Moore, with all the ease 
and energy of a veteran, and encircled the character, 
with a blaze of The&trical fire, which could only be 
quenched in the tears of the andience. We sincere. 
ly believe, he gave entire satisfaction to the public, 
and supported the reputation which he so justly ac- 
quired. Mr. C. labored under the disadvantage of 4 
severe cold, which deprived his auditors, of the fasci- 
nating tones of that voice, which has so often de- 


lighted them. 

Some writer has observed in speaking of the play 
of Macbeth, that, although there was much to cen- 
sure, it had the power of bewilching every audience 
that ever beheld it. The latter part of this remark 
will apply equally to Mr. Cooper. He possesses 
the power of bewitching every one who witnesses his 
performance. . 

lago—Mr. Green. The part of lago was person- 
ated by Mr. Green, with that chaste propriety which 
does honor to every performance of this gentleman. 
Mr. G. would do honor to any theatre upon the con- 
tinent. 

Roderigo—Mr. Bray. There is no room for crit- 
icism here~ Mr. B. was good as usual, and that’s 
good enough. 

Desdemona—Mrs. Devry. The pathos, with which 
Mrs. D. persdnates tuch characters as Desdemona, 
can never fail pleasing the audience—she is always 
perfect in her part end reads well-—she gains ground 
at every representation. 


WEDNESDAY EVENING, NOVEMBER 18. 


' Bellamira ; and, The Padileck, 


The tragedy of Beitamrra is deep, solemn and 
splendid. It was well cast and well performed.— 
Mr. Cooper personated the character of Amurath, 
with that energy, fire and pathos, which is so charac- 
teristic of all the performances of this justly distin- 
guished tragedian. 

It would be an useless task, to attempt to point 
out the particular excellencies of Mf. C. ; for the 
public throughout the United States are sufficiently 
acquainted already with the merits of the best actor 
upon the continent. — 

Mr. C, appeared to be considerably recovered from 
the cold that effected bim on Friday evening. 

The part of Matfredi was personated by Mr. Price, 
and well played. We think Mr.P. will prove a val- 
uable acquisition to our stage. 

Mr. Duff played Montalto with his usual spirit and 
enemys" The character assumed by this centlemaa 
in the play of Bellamira does not afford sufficieixt 
scope for his talents. He made.as much of the char 
acter as could be made of it, but we think him far 
superior to the part he played. 

The character of Bellamira was represented by Mrs, 
PowE.. 

It would be useless to bestow praise upon that lady. 
Her reputation is established, upon such a solid foun- 
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dation, that our praises would be as futile as our cen- 
sure. Our limits will not suffer ps to notice all the 
characters, but we have no fault to find with any. 

In the afterpiece, Mr. Bernard personated Mungo 
with all the discretion of a veteran, and all the vola- 
tility and humor of a young man. 

We were pleased to see our favorite Mrs. Warat- 
LEY, in the character of She deserves 
more praise than our limits will allow us to bestow. 
The same remark is applicable to Mr. Keewr, who 
sings with a vast deal of pathos and feeling. His 
voice is most completely subjected to his judgment, 
and under excellent controul. He never lets it get 
the upper band of him. 

In our last we offered some remarks upon the play 
of Richard 3d, amd was so unfortunate as to prefer an 
erroneous accusation against Mrs. Powell. Mrs. Duff 
should baye been censured instead of Mrs. Powell— 
Justice: demands a refutation of the error, but we 
stand to it that the accusation was corect, but the 
fault lies with Mrs. D. and not with Mrs. P. 

We observed some remarks in last Thursday’s Gaz- 
ette, upon the observations made in this paper upon 
the performance of Richard 3c. The remarks allud- 
ed to are correct so fas as respects Mrs. Powell, but 
when the writer speaks of our observations upon Mr. 
Cooper, we assure him, we are ready to defend 
them and will stick to them. 

The writer, who uses E, for his signature, assures 
us of a trifling inaccuracy in emphasising the word 
mee, in print. We could point out a gramatical er- 
ror in his communication of equal magnitude, but for- 
bear meddling with trifles. 


BOSTON WEEKLY MAGAZINE. 
Saturday, November 21, 1818. 
“BORN TO NO MASTER—O® NO SECT ARE WE.” 





To the Edilor of the Baltimore Weckly Magazine. 
SIR, 

Your paper of the 7th inst. coritains a sort of dog- 
grel reply to the charge preferred against you in our 
publication of the 31st October. Such a brilliant ef- 
fusion of poetical elegance ought not to be consigned 
to oblivion; and we shall therefore show our “thigh 
respect” for your transcendant genius by ““beslowing”’ 
upon it a **/riendly notice,” which you will no doubt 
“prise” as a “boon” conferred in “time of need.”— 
If our versification is not so elegant as yours, we offer 
in excuse, ‘Whe gods did nol make us poetical.””.—So 
now for it:— 

Dear Muy—,—I am sorry you've got in a pet, 

Because you’re reminded of one little debt, 

Which a man of strict honor would willingly pay, 

And not for such trifies engage in a fray— 

For dealing in dirt, you've a stock that won't fail, 

And a much larger “shell” than that of a “‘snail,”” 

We firmly believe, without any ill will, 

Your “block-head,” though “shameless,” would 

certainly fill. 

My dear testy sir, when you're put to a “‘shi/t,” 

We'll endeavor, most kindly, to give you a lift; 

And though it may chance that ungrateful’s the 

task, 

No “boon,” for the service we promise to ask. 

So, now sir, “adteu”—and when next you cesire, 
~ Your fingers to warm—keep them out ofthe fire. 


* 








SLANDER. 


Wuart hateful sound is that | hear— 
That's grating on my half-stunn'd ear: 
And sounds like a saw that’s wetting. 
It’s Slander with her venom’d tongue, 
That spares no sex or old or young: 
Friends by the ears she’s setting. 
Peace devilish hag of horrid name, 
The tongue that blasts an honest fame 
Shall burn in liquid fire : 
Think not the thunderer sleeps on high, 
Nor dare his dreadful wrath defy, 
Who execrates the liar. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


The Church at Vercheres, in the vicinity of Mon- 
treal, has been destroyed by lightning.-1800 pounds 
sterling, of the property, we understand, was insur- 
ed by the Phenix Company. 


One year ago, there was but one house in Blakely, 
in the Alabama Territory, there are uow nearly one 
hundred buildings. Ten large warehouses are erect- 
ed by the water side, and a large hotel in the territo- 
ry has recently been built. A very respectable print- 
ing establishment has now gone out from New-York, 
and a paper will be printed weekly or semi-weekly, 
called the Blakely Sun, and Alabama Advertiser. 


The Jast exhibition in New-York, of Col. Trum- 
bull’s painting of “The Declaration of Indepen- 
dence,” was attended by 1328 persons. The money 
collected was $350, which the liberal artist bas given 
to the Hartford Asylum for educating deaf and dumb 
children. 


Mr. John Farrie, jun. has been admitted an attor- 
ney of the Boston Court of Common Pleas. 


In fourteeen Colleges and Universities in the Unit- 
ed States, 395 young gentlemen have the present 
year, received the degree of Bachelor of Arts. 

Mr. Baldwin of New-York, Editor of the Republi- 
can Chronicle, has been adjudged guiltless of the Li- 
bel, charged against him by the Managers of the N. 
York Medical Lottery. he Mayor in his charge, 
declared, that Mr. Baldwin, instead of being found 
guilty of a libel, ought to receive the thanks, not on- 
ly of the jury, but of every honest man in the com- 
munity. ; 

A Concord (. a.) paper of the 17th instant, says, 
“On Thursday last, all the keys of the State. House, 
fourteen in number,-were missing.—Immediate in- 
quiry and search was made for them; and suspicion 
fixed on Paul Allen, a coloured man, that day dis- 
charged from the State Prison. He was according- 
ly arrested, and two of them found upon him----he 
confessed his guilt, and informed where the remain- 
der were concealed, which were regained... He is 
committed to Exeter jail to await his trial. On ap- 
plication the keys were found to suit the locks of a 
number of Stores in this neighborhood.” 


MARRIED, 
In Boston, By Rev. Dr. Gardner, Mr. George 
Cushing to Miss Catherine, eldest daughter of Mr. G. 
Graupner.—By Rev. Dr. Baldwin, Mr. Lendell B. 
Goodnow to Miss Mary Colman.—By Rev. Mr. 
GC ;eenwood, Mr. Samuel Appleton, merchant, to Miss 
Mary Gore.—By Rev. Mr. Huntington, Mr. Henry 
li. Barton to Miss Mary Haynes. 
In Cambridge, Major Loring Austin, of the U. §. 
army to Miss Sarah Wendell Orne.—Quincy, Mr. 
Lewi& Boxter .o Miss Polly Copeland. 


DIED, 

In Boston, Mr. Thomas Carnes, aged 26.—Mrs. 
Rachel Morrill, aged 62.—James L. youngest child 
of Mr. Lienry J. Oliver, aged 10 months.—Mrs. Su- 
sannah, wife of Mr. Jeremiah Bumstead, aged 70.— 
Mr. John 8. Baxter, aged 18. 

In Worcester, Mrs. Mary Thomas. wile of Isaiah 
Thomas, esq. aged 67. 
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CABINET OF APOLLO. 
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THE FATHER AND CHILD TO THE 
“DESERTED MOTHER.” 


I’ve listened to that deep complaint ; 
I hear a parent mourn— 
You've drawn a picture of distress 
I hope will ne’er return, 
To me nor thee. 
But when that child a father’s face— 
A father’s features shews 
How can’st thou eurse him and disgrace 
A mother’s happiest throes ? 
Did not the bliss which gave him life, 
Seem heaven imparted thee, 
And shall this ehild of nature live 
To curse the parent three ? 
No—let him never hear the curse, 
A mother’s passion coins— 
Let him not stab « father’: heart, 
But cling about his loins— 
And say —decr father—if thy truth 
Once pled ;cd to her who gave me birth ; 
Had to a registerin heaven— 
Then let our child—of humble worth 
By pa ‘nts be forgiven : 
And wl. 1 before a righteous Judge, 
The sls of all appear, 
Acknow. ‘ge me—as one he gave, 
And bh united there ; 
Then sha | a hymn of praise arise 
To our Creator's throne— 
And with a lisping tongue, I'll speak 
My father—and his son: 
A father’s breast no throes shall know, 
For him he has forgiven ; 
Then Jet our hearts with transports glow, 
To a forgiving heaven. SELIM. 


FOR THE WEEKLY MAGAZINE, 


TO A COQUETTE. 


Tre will take thy beauty off, 
Soon like lead *twill melt to dross ; 
Time will dim those eyes of black, 
Quench those beams that brightly speak ; 
Where those glossy tresses flow, 
Time ere long will scatter snow. 


Time that steals with silence here 

All thy beauties soon will sear, 

Many a furrow, he will strew 

O’er thy bosoms pearly bue ; 
Steal from under lips so fair, 
Nature’s treasures lying (her: 


Then the folly you will sec, 

Of all that beauty s0 much could be. 

Sighs your bosom then shall know, 

ber bitter & ors shall ewel) thom «o - 
Then you'll wish end Weep ia van 
For veuth cam wever com, again. 


CA DID. demmers 
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THE DEVIL'S WALK. 


BY PROFESSOR PoRsON, $< 


Faow his brimstone bed at the break of day, 7 
A walking the Devil has gone ; 

To visit his snug little farm of the earth, 
And see how his stock goes on, 


And over the hill and over the dale, 
And he rambled over the plain, 


And backward and forward he switch’d his long tail, 


As a gentleman switches his cane. 
And prythee, friend, how was the Devil drest ? 
Oh! he was in his Sunday’s best : 
His coat was red—his breeches were blue, 
With a hole behind, which his tail went through. 
He saw a Lawyer killing a Viper, 
On a dung-hill near his own stable : 
The. Devil was tickled, for it put him in mind, 
Of Cain and his brother Abel. 


He saw an Apothecary on a white horse, 
Ride by on his vocation ; 
And the devil was pleas’d, for he thought he beheld 
His friend Death in the Revelation. 
He saw a cottage with a double coach house— 
A cottage of gentility : 
And the Devil he smil’d, for his darling vice 
Is pride, that apes humility. 
He went into a rich bookseller’s shop ; 
Says he, “*We’re both of one college ; 
“For I myself sat, like a cormorant once, 
“Hard by the tree of knowledge.” 
As he pass’d thro’ Cold-bath field he saw : 
A solitary cell : 
The Devil he paus’d, for it gave him a hint, 
For improving the prisons of hell. 
Down a river did glide, with wind and tide, 
A pig with vast celerity ; 
And the Devil he grinn’d, for he saw all the while 


How it cut its own throat, and he tho’t with a smile 


@n England’s commercial prosperity. 

He saw General Gascoign’s burning face, 
Which fill'd him with consternation ; 

And back to hell his way he did make, 
For the Devil he thot (by a slight mistake) 
’Twas the GENERAL CoNFLAGRATION ! 


AMUSEMENT. 





A GENTLEMAN at the south part of the town, din- 
ing at his own house on some cold roast mutton, and 
a couple of rabbits, was accosted after dinner by his 
Please, sir, to or- 
der the cook to hash the mutton for our dinner, for I 
His master bid him not to be 


servant, in the following manner. 


cannot eat cold meat. 





ed, light galloway, about fourteen hands high— 


4 Zounds, says Jack, this will not do for me ; he is too 


short in the back. bh, sir, replied the ostler, he is 
the better for that. D—n him, he will not do, I tell 


you; get me a horse with a longer back, for have © 


two more to take up at the turnpike. 


A:polntieet grat wit, tiding employed up Gant 


puchins of a convent to paint them an altar-piece, 


the subject of which was to be the temptation of 


Christ in the Wilderness ; painted the devil in the 
habit of a Capuchin friar; and when the reverend 
fathers came in, they in great rage demanded the 
reason of this piece of profane insolence. The paintet 
replied, Wherefore, my good and ghostly fathers, 
should you be offended? for what better disguise 
could Satan find to impose upon our Saviour, than the 
holy habit of St, Francis ; which as you all know, is 
the best emblem of innocence and virtue. 

A quaker coming to town with his team, was laid 
hold of, and taken before a justice for riding upon 
the shafts of his cart, and fined forty shillings. The 
Quaker, without hesitation threw down two guineas 
—when the Justice offered him two shillings change. 
Aye, says the quaker, but thou hast been at so much 
trouble, thou mayest keep the two shillings to thy- 
self; only thou write it down on a bit of paper for 
my satisfaction : which the Justice accordingly did, 
and gave a receipt for two guineas, but not upon 
stamped paper. The Quaker, who had previously 
been instructed, immediately goes to a neighboring 
Justice, shews him the receipt, tells him he had just 
taker it, and asked if it was according to law? No, 
said the Justice, it should have been stamped. On 
which the justice who levied the fine, was brought 
before the quorum, and fined in the penalty of £5. 

When Constantia Phillips was in a state of dis- 
tress, she took a small shop in Westminster Hall, and 
sold books, some of them of her own writing. Dur- 
ing this time, an apothecary who had attended her 
at a time she was ill, came to her and requested pay- 
ment of his bill. She urged inability, but he still con- 
tinued to press her, and gave as a reason, that he had 
saved her life. You have so, says Constantia; you 
have so, I acknowledge, and in return, here is my 
life, when going to the book-case and reaching the 
two volumes, she begged he would take her life, as 
the discharge of bis demand. 

A methodist preacher holding forth at the Chapel 
in Wapping to a crouded audience, used the follew- 
ing phrase: You are all sinners! great sinners, vile 
sinners, wicked sinners, wapping sinners! ‘The lust 


A sailor andtwo of his shipmates once wanted te | 
go from Festemowtl to Eetereficid 5 — staying |© 
behind, a other 4 
| while he red'a horse 
livery stable, the oulan “ee him out a short-back- 





impertinent, and he should take an opportunity of 


speaking to him; however, the man persisted in his phrase bearing a double meaning, some of the con- 





request, and the gentleman turned him out of the gregation considered as aimed at their 
room ; abd next morning told him to provide himself , 0W® Vivinity, and the pulpit. 
with another place. “Do you really mean |! should | A Duteb fellow victed, and placed on 


leave you then?” said the man. ‘Certamly !"" re- | the gallows to receive bis pupishment. He appeared 
phed the gentleman. “Il expose you then,” quoth almost inatteotive to the dreadful fate thet awaited 
the .crvaut.and tell the whole neighberbood, how you | um. He was swung of, when the roye broke by 
use us;'—a man may meke a shift to eat cold meat | which he was suepended, and he fell to the ground ! 
when out of place, tn 1 Ce eyems, |S oe ond > regaining be 
whoever he be, ol. il always provide me with Act | liberty, and feeling for found ot Leathe, be ex- 
«lame, you ptelis mame bupe mm | your d-a nomecner. 
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